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THE POLITICAL THEORIES OF THE GERMAN 
IDEALISTS. II r 

Wilhelm von Humboldt 

BEFORE Fichte worked out his system of extensive state 
activity, a noteworthy theory in the diametrically oppo- 
site sense was formulated by the elder of the Humboldt 
brothers. His Ideas for an Attempt to Determine the Limits 
of the Activity of the State 2 was written and parts of it were 
published in 1792, when the author was but twenty-five 
years old. In his later career, as a power in the Prussian 
government, he lost confidence and interest in the product 
of his irresponsible youthful enthusiasm, and the complete 
essay did not see the light till 1851, long after his deaths 
Though thus in a way repudiated by its author, the little book 
has a real significance in the history of political theory. It 
embodies a very full and systematic expression of ideas that 
were closely involved in the philosophy of the time when the 
essay was written and that were on the verge of widespread ac- 
ceptance when it was finally published. 4 

Humboldt assumes without discussion the Kantian view as to 
the origin of the state in a contract between men for their re- 
spective benefit. What he emphasizes and reiterates is that the 
political union thus created is merely a means — one among 
many — for the promotion and realization of human welfare. 
The state is not an end in itself. It must subserve the end of 
man ; and the end of man is the highest and best proportioned 
development of his powers to a whole. 5 What, then, can the 

'The first part of this study was printed in this Quarterly, vol. xxviii, pp. 193-206. 
1 Ideen zu einem Versuch die Granzen der Wirksamkeit des Staats zu bestimmen. 
* See Cauer's Einleitung to the Ideen (Breslau, 1851). 

4 It is an interesting coincidence that Herbert Spencer's earliest exposition of 
laissez-faire, the Social Statics, appeared in 1850. 
'Ideen, p. 9. 
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state contribute to this development? Shall it take the in- 
dividual in hand and guide him along carefully prescribed paths 
to his goal? Or shall it leave him to find his own path and 
make his own way? This latter, Humboldt answers, is the true 
principle; and his essay aims to establish it on the firmest 
rational grounds. 

The full development of humanity depends, so his argument 
runs, on the fullest possible development of the individual man. 
This in turn depends upon the unrestricted play of the powers 
and faculties peculiar to each (Eigenthiimlichkeiten) . Liberty, 
in this sense, is the condition of progress. No obstacle due to 
the forces of physical nature will fail to yield in time to the art 
and energy of men acting freely, either singly or in voluntary 
cooperation. Only those obstacles to progress that arise out of 
the domineering propensities of men require for their removal 
a power that can and will constrain the action of the individual. 
Such a power is the state. It is necessary, inasmuch as the 
collisions of individuals seeking unlimited self-expression would 
be fatal to the ends of all. At the same time it is an evil, be- 
cause it interferes with that freedom which is the condition of 
full development in each. The problem then is to determine 
how this necessary evil, the state, is to be made most con- 
tributory — or, more exactly, least detrimental — to human ad- 
vancement. 

Humboldt's solution is that the action of the state shall never 
extend to the positive promotion of the welfare of its citizens 
but shall be confined to a negative r61e, namely, that of pro- 
viding for their security (Sicherheii) . His demonstration of 
this doctrine, both in the abstract and the concrete aspects, 
covers substantially all that has ever been urged in support of 
it. Against intervention by the state for the positive promo- 
tion of individual welfare, he urges that it tends to produce a 
depressing uniformity among the citizens, to weaken their 
powers, to obstruct the proper reaction of the material environ- 
ment upon their spirit and character, to divert their energy 
from self-development and waste it in prescribing rules for 
their fellows, and otherwise to hinder that exercise of idio- 
syncrasy which is the key to progress. On one or another of 
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these grounds Humboldt insists that the state must refrain from 
concern in education, in religion, in the improvement of morals 
( Sittenverbesserung) — in short from all activity designed to in- 
fluence the character of the people {Nation). Effects upon 
the popular spirit will flow indirectly from the legitimate opera- 
tion of government; and these indirect effects alone should be 
regarded in shaping the policy of the state. 

The legitimate sphere of the state is solely the care for the 
security of the citizens. By security he means " certainty of 
lawful liberty " (gesetzm'dssige Freiheit) , that is, certainty that 
the use of one's powers and the enjoyment of one's property 
will not be wrongfully (widerrechtlich*) obstructed. 1 The 
criterion of state intervention must be necessity, not expedi- 
ency. Danger to security may come from without or from 
within a society, and the field of state action is accordingly 
twofold. War in defense of the community is one of its appro- 
priate activities ; and war, with all its objectionable incidents, 
Humboldt regards as a very salutary influence in the develop- 
ment of human character. 2 On the side of internal security 
the functions of the state are limited to those that fall into the 
four categories: police law (Polizeigesetze), private law (Civil- 
gesetze), the regulation of judicial procedure (Prozessordnung) 
and criminal law (Kriminalgesetze) , together with the guardian- 
ship of helpless minors and the insane. The rule throughout 
all these classes must be that the scope of governmental inter- 
vention is determined solely by what is necessary for the pro- 
tection of individuals in person and property. 

This conception of the state Humboldt presents frankly as 
an ideal — a product of pure reason, not known to experience 
and not likely to be realized. 3 It is an ideal of liberty; and 
men in general tend to feel more interest in dominion (Herr- 
schafi). The strong man builds up a far-reaching government 

1 Ideen, p. 103. 

8 " . . . ist mir der Krieg eine der heilsamsten Erscheinungen zur Bildung des 
Menschengeschlechts, und ungern seh ich ihn nach und nach immer mehr vom 
Schauplatz zurilcktreten." Ideen, p. 48. But the state must not actively either 
encourage war or hinder it. Ibid. p. 62. 

8 Ibid. pp. 175-177. 
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out of the sheer exuberance of his powers ; the weak man is 
proud to be part of the mighty machine. 1 Until a society is 
ripe for liberty, until men show that their fetters chafe them, 
it is futile to press upon them a free constitution. A taste for 
liberty may be stimulated by the gradual extension of oppor- 
tunities to enjoy it ; but the abrupt transformation of institu- 
tions is undesirable. Reform, not revolution, is Humboldt's 
way of introducing higher ideas ; and reform is to be not com- 
pulsory but voluntary — is to express primarily the feelings and 
ideas of the people, not the will of the government. The essay 
is pervaded with the author's conviction that political authority 
not only ought to be, but in fact actually has been, of minor 
importance in the development of mankind. The constitu- 
tion of the state, he delares, is subsidiary to the social union 
{Nationalvereiti) ,' from whose manifold activities spring the 
greatest advantages of life. In the unobtrusive working of 
social forces the spirit and power of a people are expressed, 
and history shows that all great political revolutions spring from 
antecedent changes in this spirit and this power.3 Experience 
teaches the same lesson as pure reason, that the progress of man- 
kind is not dependent upon far-reaching governmental activity. 
Humboldt's theory, taken as a whole, is a synthesis of many 
elements that preceding thinkers had wrought out separately. 
On grounds of theory similar to his, Milton had excluded gov- 
ernment from interference with the citizen's expression of 
opinion, Locke had excluded it from interference with the 
citizen's material property, Voltaire and a host of others had 
excluded it from interference with his religious worship, the 
Physiocrats and economists had excluded it from interference 
with his industrial and commercial life. All these were com- 
bined in Humboldt's theory, and all were based logically upon 
the dogma of the dignity and worth of man as man — a dogma 
that had played a part in most of the early individualistic phil- 
osophies. 

'Ideen, p. 182. 

* " Die Staatsverfassung und der Nationalverein sollten . . . nie mk einander ver- 
wechselt werden." — Ibid. p. 176. 

* Ibid. pp. 178-79. 
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It is to be noticed, however, that Humboldt, like his prede- 
cessors, while preaching individualism, did not preach democ- 
racy. He thought of government as something outside of the 
socially organized people, not conceivably part and parcel of it. 
Even while formally accepting the dogma of the social contract, 
he showed no consciousness that the dogma involves the possi- 
bility that state activity may mean self-activity, and restriction 
upon government may be self-imposed restriction upon the in- 
dividual. Humboldt's individualism was in part that of the in- 
tellectual aristocrat, resenting, like Milton, Voltaire and les 
philosophes, the authority of lesser men who happened to pos- 
sess political power, and in part that of the Prussian subject, 
unconsciously determined in his philosophy, like Kant and 
Fichte, by the actualities of the regime of the Hohenzollerns. 1 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel 

The climax of German idealism in political philosophy was 
reached in the speculations of Hegel. The extraordinary 
genius of this thinker produced a system that may almost be 
said to have transcended the transcendentalism of Kant and 
even of Fichte. Like those two predecessors, Hegel developed 
his political principles as part of a comprehensive system of 
philosophy. There was that in his system, however, which 
gave it a strongly marked individuality and caused it to wield 
an influence in political science that long outlasted that of his 
forerunners. The great distinguishing mark of the Hegelian 
system was the evolutionary and historical spirit that pervaded 
it. This element made it more acceptable to the nineteenth 
century, during which the confidence of the preceding century 
in fixedness and rigidity was steadily passing away. The phil- 
osophy of history, in which Hegel developed with great fullness 
his evolutionary doctrine, was but an appendix, however, to a 

1 Humboldt was made Prussian minister of culture and education in 1809, and in 
this capacity conducted governmental activities that his theories condemned as dele- 
terious. It is one of the oddities of history that the philosopher who so skillfully 
exposed the evils of state interference in education (Ideen, pp. 56-60) should have 
been chiefly instrumental in the founding of that remarkable monument of state 
interference, the University of Berlin. 
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vast body of abstract speculation that was often repulsive in 
form and obscure in substance. 1 

Hegel's political theory proper was systematically set forth 
in his Outlines of the Philosophy of Right. 1 His announced 
purpose in this work was, like that of Kant and Fichte, to ex- 
hibit the state as thinkable — to develop the purely intellectual 
modes and processes through which the idea of the state must 
take shape. His problem was avowedly that of Plato. For his 
starting-point he took the will, as his German predecessors, fol- 
lowing Rousseau, had done. But the will, as Hegel conceived 
it, was not an attribute or faculty of an individual person. That 
will in this sense had been the basis of earlier systems was their 
fatal weakness. In this, Rousseau, Kant and Fichte all had gone 
astray. For valid philosophy, Hegel held, will must be con- 
ceived as one aspect of pure abstract intelligence — or, in the 
term that almost defies rendering into English, of Geist. Thus 
conceived, will is eternal, universal, self-conscious, self-determin- 
ing. Freedom, therefore, is of the essence of will. As Hegel 
lucidly phrased it : The idea of the will, as a last abstraction, is 
the free will that wills the free will. 3 

Having thus posited free will as the absolute, Hegel develops 
his philosophy by presenting various stages of the process in 
which this absolute idea is realized. By " realization," how- 
ever, Hegel does not mean primarily presence to the senses or 
to experience. The reiterated postulate of his system is : What 
is rational is real ; what is real is rational. 4 Hence the idea of 

1 Doubtless these qualities are inevitable in a literature that deals with the utter- 
most concepts of pure thought; the Hegelian exposition at any rate betrays no 
attempt to make concessions to the average intelligence, and bristles throughout with 
a serried array of -heits and -keits and -tats' that too often effectively bar access to 
the thought that lies behind them. Thus, for example, begins his explanation of the 
relation between family and civil society; " Die Allgemeinheit hat hier zum Aus- 
gangspunkt die SelbststSndigkeit der Besonderheit, und die Sittlichkeit scheint somit 
auf diesem Standpunkt verloren, denn fur das Bewusstsein ist eigentlich die Identitat 
der Familie das Erste, Gottliche und Pflichtgebietende." 

2 Grundlinien der Philosophic des Rechts, oder Naturrecht und Staatswissenschaft 
im Grundrisse. Werke, vol. viii. 

3 Philosophie des Rechts, Einleitung, sec. 27. 

*"Was vernlinftig ist, das ist wirklich; und was wirklich ist, das ist vemfinftig. " 
Werke, vol. viii, Vorrede. Cf. sec. 141 : " nur das Unendliche, die Idee, ist wirk- 
lich." 
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the free will is realized when it is manifested in some form of 
thought that is produced by right reason. Thus the " realiza- 
tion of freedom " is but the completion of an exercise in formal 
logic. Such at all events is the theoretical character of Hegel's 
Philosophy of Right. Starting from the conception of will as 
active, the philosopher deduces, by the methods and formulas 
of his peculiar logic, a series of concepts in which he discovers 
a progressive approximation to that of perfect freedom. These 
concepts form the chapter and section heads of his system. 
Let us take them in his order. 1 

First comes law (Recht) . This is the field in which the ideas 
of personality, property and contract are developed. All these 
are shown to be manifestations of the free will. A living 
creature is a person only so far as it freely wills to be so. An 
object is property because it is determined by the free will of a 
person. A human being or a people is property — slave — only 
by lack of the free will to be free. 2 In this doctrine as to 
slavery, as wherever else Hegel's practical views come into 
sight through the haze of his technical vocabulary and method, 
law and rights are judged not by a fixed standard, but with 
reference to the various stages of culture and self-consciousness 
that history reveals. 

The second phase in the realization of the free will is sub- 
jective morality (Moralit'dt). Here belong those aspects of 
self-determination in which the individual is affected by a con- 
sciousness of other like individuals. The conceptions of pur- 
pose (Vorsatz), responsibility, motive, conscience are formu- 
lated and come to the front; but the full relation of the 
individual to the universal will is not displayed here. That is 
revealed in still another and final field, that of conventional or 
customary morality (Sittlichkeit) or, in other words, social 
ethics. 3 The customs or habits (die Sitten) of mankind ex- 

'Philosophie des Rechts, sec. 33. "'Ibid. sec. 57. 

* Hegel's distinction between MoralitSt and Sittlichkeit can hardly be indicated by 
any concise expressions in English. Bosanquet, whose skill in formulating what 
Hegel may have or ought to have meant is so vastly superior to Hegel's own ability 
to make clear what he really did mean, translates Sittlichkeit by "social ethics." 
Philosophical Theory of the State, p. 265. 
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press the working of a universal cause. At the same time they 
bear the impress of individual choice. These considerations 
underlie Hegel's rather rapturous proclamations that the socially 
ethical (das Sittliche) satisfies the idea of realized free will. 
As he expresses it in his own technical terms : " What law 
(Recht) and abstract morality (Moralit'df) are not, custom 
(Sitte) is, namely, spirit (Geist) "; and spirit is " unity of the 
individual and the universal." * Hence, since the reduction of 
all concepts to terms of spirit is the end of philosophy accord- 
ing to Hegel, his goal is reached in social ethics. 

It is in the detailed exposition of this subject that the theory 
of the state is to be found. The institutions in which the soc- 
ially ethical is revealed are, according to Hegel, three: the 
family, civil society and the state. His doctrine as to the 
family, when stripped of its Hegelian husks, is the conventional 
doctrine of his day. Civil society, 2 however, appears in a new 
light. It is made to include those relations of individual to in- 
dividual that turn upon the satisfaction of economic needs, the 
protection of property through the administration of justice 
(Rechtspflege) and the care of the general welfare through 
agencies of police and of corporation (Polizei und Korpora- 
tion). Admitting that this classification attributes to civil 
society much that has commonly been attributed to the state, 
Hegel stoutly defends his own idea. What appears to be the 
real basis of his procedure is the zeal for artistic symmetry in 
the structure of his system. The adjustment of these intro- 
ductory concepts is cleverly made to furnish a neat and at- 
tractive setting for the capstone — the idea of the state (der 
Staat) . 

'Philosophie des Rechts, sees. 151, 156. 

2 Hegel's term is biirgerliche Gesellschaft, and this Bosanquet renders " bourgeois 
society." To me this rendering seems misleading, because it suggests a connection 
that does not exist between Hegel's doctrine and certain phases of nineteenth-cen- 
tury revolutionary politics. 

s Thus, after a rather perfunctory and arid treatment of the corporation, he con- 
tinues : " Der Zweck der Korporation als beschrankter und endlicher hat seine Wahr- 
heit ... in dem an und fiir sich allgemeinen Zwecke und dessen absoluter Wirklich- 
keit: die Sphare der burgerlichen Gesellschaft geht daher in den Staat iiber." 
Philosophie des Rechts, sec. 256. Thus the corporation fulfills the useful function 
of furnishing the philosopher with a smooth transition. 
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This final goal of his system evokes the utmost exuberance 
of Hegel's peculiar diction. The state, he explains, is the 
reality of the social-ethical idea — the social-ethical spirit as the 
revealed, self-perceived substantial will that thinks and knows 
itself and fulfills what it knows so far as it knows it. The state, 
further, is " perfected rationality," " absolute, fixed end-in- 
itself " ; for it is the unity of the universal will and the indi- 
vidual will — or, 'what is the same thing, of objective and sub- 
jective freedom ; and the unity of universality and particularity 
is perfected rationality (das an und filr sich Verniinftige). As 
such the state is of the eternal and necessary essence of spirit 
(Sein des Geistes). 1 

This exposition hardly requires the warning given by Hegel, 
that he is dealing with the state not as a historical phenomenon 
but as an intellectual concept (gedachter-Begriff). His phrases 
should have in fact no meaning to one not an adept in the 
Hegelian logic. But the philosopher was an artist in abstrac- 
tions, and he contrived to involve his dialectic in an atmosphere 
of mystical exaltation that suggested the proximity of undis- 
covered truth. Many an ardent soul was satisfied to repeat the 
rhapsodical Hegelian dicta about the state, in the conviction 
that they solved anew and finally the ultimate problems of poli- 
tics. The ineffable majesty attributed by the master to the 
state as idea, was inevitably transferred by the followers to the 
state as a concrete fact. In the heyday of Hegel's popularity 
at Berlin (1818-1831) there was no lack of philosophasters to 
whom the Prussian monarchy was " perfected rationality," and 
who saw the " eternal and necessary essence of spirit " in the 
stodgy Hohenzollern then on the throne. 

The idea of the state manifests itself, according to Hegel, in 
three ways : as constitution or internal public law ( Verfassung 
oder inner es Staatsrecht) , as external public law and as world 
history. In each of these three domains he traces the pro- 
gressive unfolding of freedom — the synthesis of universal and 
individual will. Without following the devious path by which 

1 For these and many more bits of Hegelian eloquence, see Philosophie des Rechts, 
257, 258- 
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the philosopher reaches his conclusions, let us examine some of 
the more concrete ideas on which he expresses himself coher- 
ently. 

The fundamental fact in a particular state is the political con- 
sciousness {Gesinnung) of a people (Volk). This conscious- 
ness determines the constitution. To think of a constitution as 
a created thing (ein Gemachtes), having an absolute beginning, 
is all wrong ; changes may be made from time to time, but the 
constitution in some form is a fixed fact, inseparable from the 
idea of a state. 1 Only a crowd of individuals can be thought 
of, if a constitution is not presumed ; and an atomistic crowd is 
no concept of political science. Who should " make " the con- 
stitution is therefore a senseless question. Not less futile is 
debate as to what form of constitution and government is best. 
A people inevitably has the constitution that expresses its spirit 
and culture at the given time. No other could be better for 
that people at that time. Another system in another commun- 
ity, or in the same community at another time, may more fully 
realize liberty ; but this is true not because the system is better 
per se, but because a higher stage of culture has been reached 
by the people. 

In what, now, according to Hegel, is the constitution mani- 
fest? In the differentiation and action of the various powers. 
" The state," he says, " is organism, that is, development of the 
idea to its distinctions." 2 The organism is the constitution, 
consisting of distinct powers so correlated as to sustain and 
strengthen the unity of the whole. Hegel's logic, like Mon- 
tesquieu's, discovers three of these powers, but the German's 
three are not the Frenchman's. The three powers indispen- 
sable to the idea of state are, in Hegel's analysis, the legislative, 
the administrative (Regierungsgewalt, under which falls the 
judicial), and the monarchic (fiirstliche Gewali). Of these, 
the first two do not differ substantially from the legislative and 

1 Hegel's expression is rather strong : Die Verfassnng ist das schlechthin an und fiir 
sich Seyende, das darum als das Gottliche und beharrende, und als iiber der Sphare 
dessen, was gemacht wird, zu betrachten ist. — Phil, des Rechts, § 273. 

2 Der Staat ist Organismus, das heiss, Entwickelung der Idee zu ihren Unter- 
schieden. — Ibid. § 269. 
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executive of earlier philosophers. The monarchic power, how- 
ever, is endowed by Hegel with the highest importance. It is 
the unifying force through which the other two powers are re- 
strained from disrupting the state. It is the element through 
which the idea of a constitution is fully realized. The differ- 
entiation of legislative and executive expresses the principle of 
diversity that is essential to the idea of constitution ; the mon- 
archic power contributes the principle of unity that makes the 
idea complete. Constitutional monarchy, thus conceived, ful- 
fills for Hegel all the conditions of perfect rationality, and the 
development of the state into this form, he declares, is the 
typical achievement of the modern world. 1 In this form are 
comprehended and blended the three forms, monarchy, aris- 
tocracy and democracy, that satisfied the analysis of earlier and 
more primitive ages ; for the prince represents the one, the ad- 
ministration the few and the legislature the many. 

The monarchic power (filrstliche Gewalt) is demonstrated 
at length by Hegel to furnish the only really philosophical 
principle of sovereignty. Granting that sovereignty in concep- 
tion may properly be said to be an attribute of the state as a 
whole, he contends that sovereignty in reality and in action 
consists in the final decisive indication of an individual will. If 
the state be sovereign, yet an expression of the sovereign will 
must necessarily involve in last analysis a determination by some 
person. If sovereignty be sacredly in the people (das Volk), 
nevertheless the will of the people is in every concrete instance 
the decision of some leader or some nominal servant. The 
monarchic principle is thus present and active in every state, 
and the fully developed political people will recognize this 
principle and give full expression to it in their constitutional 
system — will provide for its regulated and open, rather than 
irregular and secret action. 2 Sovereignty, thus, is to be ascribed 
scientifically to the monarch. 

This demonstration that the prince is an essential feature in 

"'Die Ausbildung des Staats zur constitutionellen Monarchie ist das Werk der 
neueren Welt, in welcher die substantielle Idee die iraendhche Form gewonnen hat." 
Philosophic des Rechts, sec. 273. 

1 Ibia. sec. 279. 
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the philosophical conception of the state is followed by an 
equally elaborate demonstration that the legislative power 
(gesetzgebende Gewalt) must be vested in an organ wherein 
prince, administration (Regierung) and people ( Volk) all shall 
have part. Hegel's idea of a legislature is that of the diet 
(Landtag) long familiar in Germany, with modifications drawn 
from the British Parliament. He supports this idea with all the 
apparatus of his peculiar logic. Participation of prince and ad- 
ministration in lawmaking is essential to the unity of the state 
and of its will — which unity the vaunted separation of powers 
must certainly destroy. The popular element in the legislature 
must appear in an assembly that shall represent the people as 
organic, not as atomistic. Classes (Standi), expressing the 
economic and social interests of the community, not the people 
as a group of individuals, furnish the basis of representation. 
Hegel has no sympathy with the current notion that the source 
and end of political science is the will of the people ; for in 
many or most cases those who sustain this dogma really mean 
by " people" that part of the people which does not and can- 
not know its own will. 1 Self-conscious, intellectual volition is 
all that can enter into the constitution of a rational state. 

In external public law Hegel finds the state manifested in the 
relation of independent self-determined existence among distinct 
communities. International relations must be expressed in a 
system that recognizes the complete individuality of every polit- 
ically self-conscious people. No " law " governs these relations, 
save the will of the particular states. The standards of conduct 
for the states are not the standards of private persons. 2 War, 
despite the amiable ideals of perpetual peace that Kant and 
others have expounded, must remain, Hegel believes, an inev- 
itable and not wholly maleficent incident in the establishment 
and preservation of national individuality. 3 

1 ". . .ist vielmehr der Fall dass das Voile, insofern mit diesem Wort ein beson- 
derer Theil der Mitglieder eines Staats bezeichnet ist, den Theil ausdriickt der nicht 
weiss was er will. — Ibid. sec. 301. 

t Ibid. sees. 330, 337. 

8 Adepts in the Hegelian terminology probably see some such thought as this in the 
cryptic phrase: Der Krieg . . . ist . . . das Moment worin die IdealitSt des Beson- 
deren ihr Recht erh&lt und Wirklichkeit wird. Ibid. sec. 324. 
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The final channel through which the state is revealed as per- 
fected is, according to Hegel, world history {Weltgeschichte). 
To him the process of events is an unfolding of universal spirit 
(Geist). The culture of every people — its art, religion, politi- 
cal institutions — expresses a particular stage in the activity and 
revelation of the absolute idea. Each successive age in world 
history since civilization began offers to view some people in 
whose spirit ( Volksgeisi) is reflected the world-spirit ( Welt- 
geisi), so far as that has been revealed. The process of reve- 
lation and realization of the idea, according to the principles of 
the Hegelian dialect, is a fourfold process. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Hegel's survey of general history detects four 
great world-historic political systems (Reiche), in whose suc- 
cessive careers the idea of freedom has progressed to perfect 
realization. These four systems are the Oriental, the Greek, 
the Roman and the German. With benumbing legerdemain 
the philosopher makes the commonplace facts of familiar his- 
tory fit themselves nicely at the word into the categories and 
relations of his logic, and shows us mankind through all the 
ages marching steadily but unconsciously along Hegelian lines, 
toward the Germanic perfection of the nineteenth century. In 
the modern world freedom is revealed to be the universal prin- 
ciple of state life. " The Orient knew and to the present day 
knows only that One [z. e. the despot] is free ; the Greek and 
Roman World, that Some are free ; the German World knows 
that All are free." ' 

Such is Hegel's generalization of the world-historical process. 
It displays the usual tendency of a philosophy of history — to 
represent the thinker's own time and place as the climax and 
summation of progress. But with whatever qualifications we 
judge the speculation and conclusions of Hegel, it is impossible 
to deny that the scope and coherency of his system of political 
science and the boldness and vast sweep of his historical induc- 
tions * reveal a mind of titanic power. 

1 Philosophy of History, p. 104. 

2 His Philosophy of History contains a full and extraordinarily eloquent and inspir- 
ing expansion of the idea of world-history that is outlined in his Philosophy of Law, 
sees. 341-360. 
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Influence of the German Idealists 

Of the historical and evolutionary spirit that pervaded Hegel's 
politics there was little or no sign in the thought of Kant and 
Fichte. They represented the dogmatism of the French Revo- 
lution, while Hegel reflected a phase of the reaction that fol- 
lowed the downfall of Napoleon. There was thus great diversity 
among those whom I have classed together in this essay. But 
there was also an essential likeness that justifies the classifica- 
tion — the conviction common to all that the vital truths of politi- 
cal science were to be reached rather through the processes of 
pure thought than through investigation of experience. Abso- 
lute verity, comprehensible to supreme intelligence and tran- 
scending the sphere of the practical, was the goal common to 
these thinkers. 

Like all other idealists, the German philosophers in fact 
achieved little more than to clothe certain institutions and as- 
pirations of contemporary politics with the sanctifying garb of 
a mystic form and nomenclature. To the substance of politi- 
cal doctrine their contributions were very slight. The strength 
and earnestness of their expositions and the confidence and zeal 
inspired in their disciples produced, however, very clear results 
in the form and method of political philosophy, especially in 
Germany. Through the refined psychological analysis that 
characterized the work of Kant, Fichte and Hegel, the scope 
and classification of political ideas assumed great scientific pre- 
cision. The further influence of these thinkers may be summed 
up as follows : 

( 1 ) The idea of will, as the ultimate element in politics and 
law, was developed to its utmost limits. While Rousseau had 
exploited this idea with the clever manipulation of the amateur, 
Kant and Fichte, with professional exactness, set it in place as 
the corner-stone of a massive and symmetrical philosophy. 
Hegel also held to the will as the initial idea ; but in his philo- 
sophical structure it was the cap-stone rather than the corner- 
stone, he building from the apex down, as was done, according 
to an ingenious hypothesis, by the constructors of the Egyptian 
pyramids. 
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(2) Contract, as the formula through which the individual 
will creates social and political authority, received at the hands 
of Kant and Fichte the highest degree of philosophical finish. 
No more was possible than was achieved by Fichte in the way 
of giving full scope and logical precision to the theory of the 
social contract. Even in his own life-time, however, as the 
spirit of the Revolution waned, the validity of this formula as a 
basis of political life began to appear less clear. Hegel dropped 
it entirely in his explanation of the state ; and in all later polit- 
ical theory the social contract, while sometimes deferred to with 
formal respect, has never received the serious recognition of 
any philosopher ranking intellectually with Fichte. 

(3) The decline of the contract theory was promoted by 
another influence emanating from the German idealists. What- 
ever the degree of respect manifested by them for the dignity 
and rights of man as an individual, all of them save Humboldt 
ascribed unmeasured majesty and excellence to the state. With 
Kant and Fichte this ascription originated in their sense of the 
importance of political organization to the individual; but 
eventually it took a shape that lost connection with its origin 
and suggested a cult of state and even of monarch per se. With 
Hegel the glorification of the state became a sort of Bacchic 
frenzy over intellectual parturition. Having brought forth the 
idea of the state, he set no limit to the adulation of his off- 
spring: it is the absolute spirit, consciously realizing itself in 
the world; its existence has no other explanation than that 
God so wills ; it is God. 1 Where such doctrine held sway there 
was inevitably a tendency for the individual to wither and for 
attention to center about the institutions in which this divine 
existence was manifest. The attributes of political authority 
rather than the rights of man became the core of discussion. 

(4) Finally, the doctrine of nationality as a fundamental 
principle of political organization received considerable stimulus 

1 "Der Staat ist der Geist, der in der Welt steht und sich in derselben mit Be- 
wusstsein realisirt . . . es ist der Gang Gottes in der Welt, dass der Staat ist . . . Bei 
der Idee des Staats muss man nicht besondere Staaten vor Augen haben . . . man 
muss vielmehr die Idee, diesen wirklichen Gott, Hir sich betrachten." Philosophie 
des Rechts, sec. 258, Zusatz. 
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from both Fichte and Hegel. The partition of Poland, the 
sweeping obliteration of ancient jurisdictions by the Napoleonic 
conquests and the no less arbitrary readjustments made at the 
Congress of Vienna, all aroused fierce controversy as to the 
theoretical basis of the claim to independent political existence. 
Fichte set up, as we have seen, the ideal of a geographically 
isolated and economically self-sufficing community as objectively 
a nation. Hegel was less precise, stressing political self-con- 
sciousness as the criterion of a people ( Volk) . At the same 
time he attributed great significance to geographic and other 
physical conditions, quite in the spirit of Bodin and Mon- 
tesquieu ; and he included the whole world in a splendid, if not 
wholly convincing, generalization as to the past, present and 
future abodes of the truly world-historic nations. 1 

It was of course an essential element in the doctrines of the 
philosophers that the criteria of nationality should be such as to 
assure to the Germans of central Europe the qualities of a 
political people. The conceptions worked out in accordance 
with this requirement played a great r61e in the demand for 
German national unity that figured so largely in the stirring his- 
tory of the mid-nineteenth century. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 

1 Philosophy of History, Introduction. America, he says, is " the land of the 
future, where, in the ages that lie before us, the burden of the World's History shall 
reveal itself. . . ." — p. 86. 



